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abundance in any number of single poets outside the 

THE little group of leaders whom we all acknowledge for 

p O ETRY REVIEW their superior talents, there would be masterpieces 

in the ratio of volumes which Dr. Shepard mentions. 

OF AMERICA But it isn’t so. What is, is that the patient and im- 
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N the current number of The Dial there is an able 
article on “Our Changing Poetry,” by Odell 
Shepard. So clear-sighted a critic as Dr. Shepard 

should have avoided the pitfall of vague generalization 
into which this paragraph led him: “Our tardy recog- 
nition,” he writes “‘of this sound and forward-looking 
poetry is due in no small degree to our lack of a reliable 
criticism which might have apprised us of its existence. 
For in spite of the still prevalent charge of Alexandrian- 
ism against our time, criticism is in a far worse plight 
with us than poetry. On the one hand we are per- 
plexed and antagonized by a shallow and facile ‘ap- 
preciation’ that proclaims a masterpiece in three out 
of every five volumes of verse that fall from the press. 
On the other hand we are chilled and intimidated by a 
pococurantic criticism which reveals its academic 
origins in a somewhat supercilious attitude toward 
the present—and which seems convinced, with the 
melancholy Frenchman, that ‘all the verses are written.’ 
Poet and public get little guidance from either.” A 
“reliable criticism” is something that has never col- 
lectively existed in English literature, and for the same 
reason that the authority of academies has never flour- 
ished with us. Criticism after all, is a personal matter, 
for the simple reason that few critics ever agree upon 
the same canons of judgment. But what is of far more 
consequence in this paragraph we quote from Dr. 
Shepard’s article is the multiplicity of masterpieces 
among the volumes of contemporary verse. What 
we think the writer meant was, that the appreciative 
critic of to-day seeks and finds in a variety of poets 
numerous qualities which excite his enthusiasm, and 
which he acknowledges by emphasizing his personal 
discovery. Now were these qualities of sufficient 


partial examiner among our critics who does his work 
faithfully, finds in a large number of the volumes of 
verse published, major qualities that may be condensed 
in a brief page or two, or may be loose and uncontrolled, 
but nevertheless present, flashing in lines or stanzas 
throughout a hundred or more pages. It is just such 
a critical attitude, which is mistaken for a “shallow 
and facile appreciation,” for fulsome overpraise, which 
has made it possible for Dr. Shepard to write these 
sentences in the concluding paragraph of his article: 
“More and more certainly and confidently year by 
year a few poets, not as yet the greater number or 
the best known, are doing their part, performing the 
indispensable service of keeping a-gleam, in a time of 
terror and eclipse, some light of the ideal.” 


Evensong 
CONRAD AIKEN 


This song is of no importance, 

I will only improvise; 

Yet, maybe, here and there, 

Suddenly from these sounds a chord will start 
And piercingly touch my heart. 


I 


In the pale mauve twilight, streaked with orange, 

Exquisitely sweet, — 

She leaned upon her balcony and looked across the 
street; 

And across the huddled roofs of the misty city, 

Across the hills of tenements, so gray, 

She looked into the west with a young and infinite pity, 

With a young and wistful pity, as if to say 

That dark was coming, and irresistible night, 

Which man would attempt to meet 

With here and there a little flickering light. . . . 

The orange faded, the housetops all were black, 

And a strange and beautiful quiet 

Came unexpected, came exquisitely sweet, 

On market-place and street; 

And where were lately crowds and sounds and riot 

Was a gentle blowing of wind, a murmur of leaves, 

A single step, or voice, and under the eaves 

The we of sparrows; and then the hush swept 

ack. 


II 


She leaned upon her balcony, in the darkness, 
Folding her hands beneath her chin; 

And watch the lamps begin 

Here and there to pierce like eyes the darkness, — 
From windows, luminous rooms, 

And from the damp dark street 
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Between the moving branches, and the leaves with rain 
still sweet. 

It was strange: the leaves thus seen, 

With the lamplight’s cold bright glare thrown up 
among them, — 

The restless maple leaves. 

Twinkling their myriad shadows beneath the eaves, — 

Were lovelier, almost, than with sunlight on them, 

So bright they were with young translucent green; 

Were lovelier, almost, than with moonlight on them. . . . 

And looking so wistfully across the city, 

With such a young, and wise, and infinite pity 

For the girl who had no lover 

To walk with her along a street like this, 

With slow steps in the rain, both aching for a kiss, — 

It seemed as if all evenings were the same, 

As if all evenings came 

With just such tragic peacefulness as this; 

With just such hint of loneliness or pain, 

The quiet after rain. 


Ill 
Would her lover, then, grow old sooner than she, 
And find a night like this too damp to walk? 
Would he prefer to stay indoors and talk, 
Or read the evening paper, while she sewed, or darned 
a sock, 
And listened to the ticking of the clock: 
Would he prefer it to lamplight on a tree? 
Would he be old and tired, 
And, having all the comforts he desired, 
Take no interest in the twilight coming down 
So beautifully and quietly on the town? 
Would her lover, then, grow old sooner than she? 


IV 
A neighbor started singing, singing a child to sleep. 
It was strange: a song thus heard, — 
In the misty evening, after an afternoon of rain, — 
Seemed more beautiful than happiness, more beautiful 
than pain, 
Seemed to escape the music and the word, 
Only, somehow, to keep 
A warmth that was lovelier than the song of any bird. 
Was it because it came up through this tree, 
Through the lucent leaves that twinkled on this tree, 
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With the bright lamp there beneath them in the street? 

It was exquisitely sweet: 

So unaffected, so unconscious that it was heard. 

Or was it because she looked across the city. 

Across the hills of tenements, so black, 

And thought of all the mothers with a young and 
infiinite pity? . . . 

The child had fallen asleep, the hush swept back, 

The leaves hung lifeless on the tree. 


V 


It was too bad the sky was dark. 

A cat came slinking close along the wall. 

For the moon was full just now, and in the park, 

If the sky were clear at all, 

The lovers upon the moonlit grass would sprawl, 

And whisper in the shadows, and laugh, and there 

She — be going, maybe, with a white rose in her 

ae 

But would youth at last grow weary of these things, 

Of the ribbons and the laces, 

And the latest way of putting up one’s hair? 

Would she no longer care, 

If that undiscovered future of recurring springs, 

If, aoe old and plain, she no longer turned the 

aces 

And saw the people stare? 

Would she hear music and not yearn 

To take her lover’s arm for one more turn? 

The leaves hung breathless on the dripping maple tree, 

The man across the street was going out. 

It was the evening made her think such things, no 
doubt. 

But would her lover grow old sooner than she). . . 

Only the evening made her think such things, no 
doubt. ... 


VI 
And yet, and yet, — 
Seeing the tired city, and the trees so still and wet, — 
It seemed as if all evenings were the same; 
As if all evenings came, 
Despite her smile at thinking of a kiss, 
With just such tragic peacefulness as this; 
With just such hint of loneliness or pain; 
The perfect quiet that comes after rain. 


TO YOU IN AMERICA" 


LORD DUNSANY 


It is our good fortune to present to our readers this month a message from one who, though employing prose as a form of expression, is a poet. For if 


imagination, symbol, and vision, are the signs by which a poet is known, then the tales that make up Lord Dunsany's books, his ‘Book of Wonder, 


“Time and the 


Gods,"’ “The Gods of Pegana,"’ and “A Dreamer's Tales,” are full of ‘these signs, and he is himself one of the most magical of modern poets. There is a touch of 


something poignant about this message which the author sends to his American readers. 


of tales to be published here this autumn, called “The Last Book of Wonder.” 


The words we print below is intended as a preface for the new collection 
Our good fortune is in being able to print this preface in advance by the kindly 


permission of the publishers, John W. Luce and Company; and especially because they are significantly pointed tothe purpose of the art which this magazine serves. 
Here is a man to whom dreams are the dearest things in life because he has known the awful reality of facts; facts so real that they consume themselves, leaving but 
a seared memory. The dreams in his books will grow more real as this memory of the Europe of to-day recedes in history. And our hope is, that out of the 

“burning house’’ of Europe not only his dreams, but the man himself will be saved to give us more worlds like Pegana, to cast upon us more spells that flow from 


his books of wonder.—THE EDITORS. 


I do not know where I may be when this preface is read. As I write it in August, 1916, I am at Ebrington 
Barracks, Londonderry, recovering from a slight wound. But it does not greatly matter where I am; my dreams 
are here before you amongst the following pages; and, writing in a day when life is cheap, dreams seem to me all 


the dearer, the only things that survive. 


Just now the civilization of Europe seems almost to have ceased, and nothing seems to grow in her torn fields 
but death, yet this is only for a while and dreams will come back again and bloom as of old, all the more radiantly 
for this terrible ploughing, as the flowers will bloom again where the trenches are and the primroses shelter in 
shell-holes for many seasons, when weeping Liberty has come home to Flanders. 

To some of you in America this may seem an unnecessary and wasteful quarrel, as other people’s quarrels often 
are; but it comes to this, that though we are all killed there will be songs again, but if we were to submit and 
so survive there could be neither songs nor dreams, nor any joyous free things any more. 

And do not regret the lives that are wasted amongst us, or the work that the dead would have done, for war is 
no accident that man’s care could have averted, but is as natural, though not as regular, as the tides; as well 
regret the things that the tide has washed away, which destroys and cleanses and crumbles, and spares the minut- 


est shells. 


And now I will write nothing further about our war, but offer you these books of dreams from Europe as one 
throws things of value, if only to oneself, at the last moment out of a burning house. 


Ebrington Barracks, Aug. 16th, 1916 


*Copyright, 1916, by John W. Luce & Co. 
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To a Dog 


So, back again? — And is your errand done, 
Unfailing one? . 

How quick the gray world at your morning look, 
Turns wonder-book! 

Come in, O guard and guest; 

Come, ever-breathless, from the life-long quest. — 
Search here my heart; and if a comfort be, 

Ah, comfort me! 


You eloquent one, you best 

Of all diviners, so to trace 

The weather gleams upon a face; 
With wordless, querying paw, 
Adventuring the Law! 


You shaggy loveliness, 

What call was it? — What dream beyond a guess, 
Lured you, gray ages back, 

From that lone bivouac 

Of the wild pack? 


Was it your need, or ours? The calling trail 

Of faith that should not fail? 

Of hope dim understood? — 

That you should follow our poor humanhood 

Only because you would! — 

To search and circle, follow and outstrip, 

Men and their fellowship? 

And keep your heart, no less, 

Your to-and-fro of hope and wistfulness; 

Through all world-weathers and all heavenly odds. 


Can you forgive us, now,— 
Your fallen gods? 
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Harvest-Moon: 1916 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


Moon, slow rising, over the trembling sea-rim, 

Moon of the lifted tides and their folded burden, 

Look, look down; and gather the blinded oceans, 
Moon of compassion. 


Come, white Silence, over the one sea pathway: 
Pour with hallowing hands on the surge and outcry, 
Silver flame; and over the hungering blackness, 

Petals of moonlight. 


Once again, the formless void of a world-wreck 
Gropes its way through the echoing dark of chaos; 
Tide on tide, to the calling, lost horizons, 

One in the darkness. 


You that veil the light of the all-beholding, 

Shed your tidings down to the dooms of longing, 

Down to the timeless dark; and the sunken treasure, 
One in the darkness. 


Touch, and harken—under the shrouding silver,— 

Rise and fall of waves of the sea and its heart-beat, 

All and one; and one with the breath of the deathless, 
Rising and falling. 


Touch and waken, so, to a far hereafter, 
Ebb and flow, the deep, and the dead in their longing: 
Till it come to pass on the face of the waters, 

There shall be light. 


(Light of Light, give us to see, for their sake. 

Light of Light, grant them eternal peace; 

And let Light perpeiual shine upon them,— 
Light, everlasting.) 


War 


HORACE HOLLEY 


What heart can hold the heartbreak of this war? 
Its sorrow, more excessive than the sea, 

Breaks every dike of feeling; none apart 
Laments his little home and field destroyed, 
But lets his grief go wandering with the flood 
Across the undistinguishable waste 

Whence, like the dove, to its own ark it comes 
Brooding and helpless. Terror, high above 
The rush of utmost lamentation, burns 
Volcanic as from hills that meet the sky, 
Whose flaming mass flung up from underworlds 
Buries our thoughts like cities. Life by life 
We take its dreadful meaning like a scourge 
Red in the flesh of slaves — our souls, aghast, 
Flee shrinking to the anarchy of woe. 
Tormenting us in memory and in hope, 

The winds of change from every limbo loosed 
Baffle our wills like weathercocks in storm. 

We build on water and we breathe in flame. 
The ancient climate alters; everywhere 

The sun of custom darkens; walls and roof 

An age of ice makes prisoner the world. 

Old mammoth once again, of all, survives, 
Which we become, who dreamed that we weremen, 
And tread upon ourselves, and trample down 


Visions like rotten grain, the food of rage; 
But round the fever of our battle creeps, 
Closer and closer, universal cold 

That seizes all, victor and victim, all 

Triumph and desolation, one at last; 

While in his cave of history mammoth stands 
Bellowing at echo, till the matchless ice 
Makes his perfection permanent, and mute. 
Mute, mute as lone explorers at the pole 

We gaze on this extinction of ourselves, 

This deathly climate we have made of life 
Gasping like lethe at the sterile moon. 

Here like a mad mirage the mood of spring 
Hangs in the heavens upside down — its green 
Of friendly meadows bounded by a brook, 

Its forests magical with birds, its sun 
Returning daily like a lover — we 

Behold it, half believing, half in dread 

Like frantic nightmare, interlude of pain. 

Still upside down for us, and far away, 

The dream of peace on earth, the human spring, 
Gleams on our barren deeds, our purpose cold, 
This utmost north of time’s accomplishment, 
And broken by our suicide we cry 

Homesick to God, to leave such doom behind. 
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In the Court of Abundance 


RUTH COMFORT MITCHELL 


Slipping behind a pillar, he eluded them,— 

His keen-eyed sister of the strident tone, 

Heading her straggling charges for the Zone. 

(How like an anxious hen she led and brooded them, 
Her flock, her own! 

Fiercely maternal, she could fight and feel for them, 
Now scolding shrilly, jerking on their coats, 

Now tucking mufflers round their meagre throats, 
Unloved, unlovely in her loving zeal for them!) 

He was alone. 


Since first the gates were opened, she had harried him, 
Pushing and planning in her forceful way. 

(They were to make the most of this first day !) 

Past miles of sights and sounds her vim had carried him, 
Amazed, confused. 

Past friezes quivering in the burnished weather; 
Small, squealing engines, pea-nuts, huge machines; 
Peaches in jars, and grain done into scenes; 

His feet shrieked dumbly in their patent leather; 

He felt misused. 


It was so different from his ardent hope of it 

All thro’ the months that he had skimped and saved; 

Thro’ all the melting journey he had braved. 

To sign and symbol, to the breadth and scope of it, 

He had no key. 

It dwarfed and scared him. Toil and care were part of 
him 

At the dull counter where he spent his days. 

This beauty swam before him in a maze. 

He limped away. He turned . . . joy filled the heart 
of him, 

And jubilee. 


Grace of a heedless turning, 
Here he has found his hour; 
Mystical incense burning. . . . 


Rise of the rhythmic tower. . . . 

The sight of it fires and thrills him; 
The hush of it soothes and stills him; 
The Court of Abundance fills him. . . . 
Plenty and peace and power. 


Grace of a heedless turning, 

Here he has reached his goal. 
This was his poignant yearning 
Where he may loose his soul, 

And whether for truth or seeming, 
For waking or kindly dreaming, 
Beguiling or full redeeming, 

Here he is healed and whole. 


This is his perfect hour. It cannot stay, 

Yet shall he bear the balm of it away. 
Relentless ticket! He must go once more 

Back to Gents’ Furnishings in Arnold’s Store. 
Even to-morrow he must go again 

Back with his sister to the haunts of men, 

To push and crowd and sight-see all the time; 
To strain the last mean penny from a dime; 
Small, sticky fingers and shrill, petty strife,— 
Back to that little snarled and tangled life. . . . 


But here in a strange, stern summer, 
Silent, aloof, alone, 

Safe in the Court of Abundance 
He has embraced his own. 

Life in a rosy fountain, 

erie and wraith-like, frail 
Glows like a phantom opal 
Under the fog’s faint veil, 
Dowering him with dominion— 
Beauty and power and might, 
For he is now The Caliph, 
Sallying forth in the nighl! 


The Map. (A Fragment) 


RIDGLEY TORRENCE 


1. EVENING OF JULY TWENTY-THIRD, 1914. 


Now that the summer nights and the moon no more 
Shrink from the throbbing magic of the heat, 

And through the land those still enchantments pour 
That make the harvest sweet, 

In this month when, on her loud holiday, 

My country wore again her flashing mirth, 
Remembering how the eastern earth 

Smote her and how she sang and went her way, — 
Let me now see her as her eagles do 

Whose lonely eyes pierce her wide heavens through. 
This map shall show me where she lies at ease 
Between her giant gates upon a scroll: 

I seem to hear the long Pacific reach’s roll 

Echoed again from the Atlantic seas 

And I behold her image who is ours 

As in a garden thrilled from leaf to root, 

Where all her colored miles like mighty flowers 

Dream forth the living fruit. 


See how her brow is young, her arms are wide, 

My love, my mother, my bride; 

Her breast is a garden wherin wild promise dwells, 
A garden with many wells; 

The shield of my love is a mighty meadow of wheat 
Whereof each grain is sweet; 

On the little hills of the corn her banners flow 
Whose laughter is lovely to know; 


Her hope is a fountain uttering all night long 

The hidden waters of song. 

On the brows of her daughters who bear what is to be 
She lays her glory free; 

As a sword that was bathed in heaven is her mirth, 
Foreguarding death and birth; 

Her spear is a lightning out of the eyes of young men 
Arising and asking ‘‘ When?’ — 


Too loud my chant, almost a battle cry —. 
(She needs no wailing of the will to die.) 

— The hour is late, the summer night outside 
Fills like a great sail with the blowing moon. 
Steady and far, love as a mariner’s tune 
Whispers my spirit outward, swiftly aloft, 
And far below me in her garden wide 

I see my nation lie as a sleeper soft. 

I watch her waiting meadows, yet unmowed; 
I know her unbound rest, how sweet it seems; 
I hear the summer breathing through her dreams; 
I see her peaceful in her blue abode. 

Peaceful? O now no more I hold her so. 

For by a star that down a pathway steep 
Falls noiseless, as of old presaged a woe, 

I see a sudden tumult rise and flow 

Far off — 


(The above was broken by cries of newsboys with extras 
announcing Austria’s ultimatum to Servia.) 
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Out O’ the Stars 


MORA 


Out o’ the stars an out o’ the wind an out o’ the sea 
stole I, 

An I was a creature 0’ vagrancy that romped in the 
field 0’ the sky, 

An I was a creature that crazily found sport in the mad 
moon-shine, 

An I was a guest o’ the sad, pale mist to loan her some 
joys 0’ mine. 

I was filled with the breath that the night’s heart 
breathed in the new born soul of me— 

That first strange thirst she quenched with a draught of 
the wine of pure extacy. 

An I was a fellow of gay star-shine; had kin in the 
daffodil. 

As I ran to the place where the dawn slips in for my 
feet would not be still! 


Out o’ the clouds an out o’ the breeze an out o’ the 
morn stole I. 

An I was a half crazed loon and drunk with the dew of 
the day. That’s why 

I danced to the bend in the morning road then dashed 
thru a slumbering wood 

Where a sleepy Jack in a green pulpit cried, “Shame! 
Can you not be good?” 

An I that was born o’ the gypsy moon laughed back at 


his preaching then, 
“Tam not good! I am bad, all bad, as bad as the mad- 
cap Pan! 


But, oh I am glad! I am glad! I am mad as the maddest 
wild March hare! 

I was sent with a surge of a swinging soul and for long 
I stay nowhere!”’ 


Out o’ the singing pines an the hill, out o’ the gentian 
hearts, 

Out o’ the green o’ a rain bathed fern in sequestered, 
woodland parts, 


SCOTT 


Out o’ the notes of a bird’s swelled throat, free in the 
fresh wildwood, 

Out o’ the stream in the valley there, out o’ Spring’s 
freshet flood, 

Out o’ the scent o’ the happy trees that fair and straight 
arise 

I came to play in the gold sunshine an I laughed with 
the summer skies. 

An I like a fugitive fleeing from earth flew fast to the 
Heaven’s sill, 

An I sang as I lay on a cloudlet white for my heart 
would not be still! 


Out o’ the high lights of high noon, out o’ the noon 
day’s star, 

Out o’ the mountain’s dizzy height jutting the sky afar 

I came down in a gown o’ gauze, i was a sprite that 
passed 

Like a wraith o’ joy the proper homes and proper folk’s 
window glass. 

Ah, how I shocked them that summer noon! An I 
would not heed to their sigh, 

An I would have done with the somberness o’ the years 
gone dully by! 

The child that had cried on the stairs by day an the 
maid that had wept in her dreams 

I had pushed far over a ragged cliff and I laughed with 
their splash and their screams. 


The long, brown hands of childhood were tight on my 
throat. They were hot. 

And youth had hurt, had hurt too much with its 
loneliness I loved not. 

For that one mad flight on myself’s wild heart I must 
pay and pay and pay. 

The proper folk never forgave me quite. But oh, 
what a night and a day! 


Poetry as a Fine Art 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


HE difficulty in rendering an absolute definition 
of poetry lies in the contradictory conceptions 
of whether poetry is aesthetic or moral. 

When I say moral, I mean elements that are of the 
social, logic, and religious nature of man. Aestheticism 
is a science; on the authority of the dictionary it is 
the “‘theory or philosophy of taste; the science of the 
beautiful in nature and more especially in art.” This 
definition of aestheticism, which is the “science of 
the beautiful in art,” when it becomes ap- 
plicable to poetry suggests that verse is meant, and 
that poetry is not only an entirely different element, 
but something wholly apart from consideration. 
Versification is a science, the science of measurement 
dealing with sound: stress and accent establishing 
rhythm; aesthetics give to rhythm its natural qualities, 
and creates beauty. To this point we are still within 
the limits of science, still confined to the term verse. 
Yet we have two distinct theories to consider. Rhythm 
based upon measurement and sound establishes a 
notation of stress and accent; it is a matter of pure 


science. But verse is based upon rhythm, which is 
constructive, and in consequence an art is created. 
Clearly then, there is an art in verse, and as verse is 
the chief and most persistent vehicle for poetry, to 
what extent, it may be asked with reason, is verse 
responsible for poetry being a fine art? The common- 
est heritage of culture is the acceptance of poetry as a 
fine art. Is it a fine art? Is it an art at all? An 
irreverent question, I will admit, in face of tradition 
and practice. We have accepted it as such by virtue 
of its expression and embodiment of the beautiful and 
the true. But faith in religion, duty in ethics, purity 
of conscience in morals, justice in social relations, 
are all expressions and embodiments of the beautiful 
and true, but we do not consider them in practice or 
exercise as of the essence of art. Faith, duty, con- 
science, and justice, all have their rituals, just as poetry 
has its ritual in verse. And yet there is a difference. 
Frankly, what that difference is I do not know. Nor 
have I been able to discover that any man knows, 
or has known, from his written records on the subject. 
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If we could really analyze emotion we could come 
near to an emphatic declaration of poetry as a fine art. 
But then would we? Would we not come nearer to 
the conviction that life itself is the fine art? Sir 
Philip Sidney is his “The Defense of Poesy,” remarked 
“the greatest part of poets have apparalled their poetical 
inventions in that numerous kind of writing which is 
called verse. Indeed but apparalled, verse being but 
an ornament and no cause to poetry, since there have 
been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer 
to the names of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate 
so excellently as to give us effigiem justi imperii—the 
portraiture of a just empire under the name of Cyrus 
(as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem; so did Heliodorus in his sugared in- 
vention of that picture of love in Theagenes and Chari- 
clea; and yet both these wrote in prose. Which I 
speak to show that it is not riming and versing that 
maketh a poet.” When we find a writer making an 
art of verse, we perceive the first symptoms of a poetic 
genius. But it is the development of that symptom 
into a passion for the fine art of life that completes the 
diagnosis of the true poet and the great poet. The 
analysis of this is too baffling because it has too many 
ramifications; as many as life as impulses and moods. 
But poetry as an art is synonomous with life as an art. 
One force gives reality to both, that is passion. When 
this force is the absorbing element in experience, mani- 
festing itself through any of the guises we attribute 
to poetic invention, the science of verse becomes a 
secondary, or subconscious process to verse as an art 
and poetry as an overtone. The most lucid utterance 
on the difference between verse as an art and poetry as 
the fine art of life itself, is made by George Edward 
Woodberry. “The sign of the poet, then, is that by 
passion he enters into life more than other men,” 
he writes in his volume on ‘The Inspiration of Poetry.’ 
“That is his gift,—the power to live.” But he further 
states, “It might appear that the poet, who is thus a 
creature of passion and in the whirl of new social forces, 
is doomed to abide in a state of chaos; and the poet, 
in a certain sense, is the most lawless of men. Yet, 
as I have indicated, there is a principle of control; 
it is art. The original element of art is rhythm, 
and that very measure of which the primitive cadence 
still times the poet’s utterance; and it is true that the 
mere music of verse has a power of itself ‘in the very 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion’ to beget a 
temperance that gives it smoothness. But art, though 
growing historically out of mere rhythm, is a broader 
principle, and as it grows, it becomes more and more 
an intellectual thing. The idea in this sense 
is the sphere of form; it is in this dream that the mind 
works, that art resides. It is this, too, that gives 


character to the emotion; for emotion is noble or base, 
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wise or foolish, a power to save or a power to ruin, 
according to the objects and events toward which it 
is directed and the mode in which it envelops them. 
The development of the idea, the arrangement of its 
parts and phases, the order of the ode or the drama 
or the epic in unfolding its theme, is in poetry the labor 
of art; it is what composition is in sculpture or painting. 
This art, however, in the sense of a principle of control, 
has two modes; one lies in the dream itself, in its original 
emanation from the mind, in its substance; the other 
lies in its handling. The substance of the dream is 
one thing; the handling of it is another; and it is to the 
handling that what is called technique, the most 
conscious form of art, refers. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that just as poetic energy is not something 
brought down from heaven, but is the fire and motion 
of life itself, so the dream that attends emotion is not 
something artificially and arbitrarily united with it, 
but is given forth from it, and is as naturally joined 
there as the flower to the root. Try as one may, one 
cannot in poetry—not even in its art—escape from the 
omnipresence of this secret power, the mystery that 
gives forth life, of that which is beneath all. It is one 
great use of works of art that they teach our eyes to 
see, even in nature and human life as they are, the 
beauty with which they are clothed in their actuality. 
Emotion, in its own natural expression, is a beautiful 
or pathetic or terrifying sight. There is an unconscious 
power in life itself to clothe its own emanation so; 
and of this power art is the follower of imagination. 
In the poet this instinctive power in himself gives the 
dream, the substance; he cannot tell how it arises in 
him; it comes as the smile comes to the lips or tears to 
the eyes—he knows not whence they are; and, further- 
more, he is not yet the poet, but only the novice, if his 
technical-skill is not also instinctively applied and the 
arrangement of the theme instinctively accomplished. 
In the stroke of genius there is no calculation. The 
poet does not scan his verses nor hunt his rhymes, any 
more than the musical composer seeks for discords; 
still less does he search for color and image and idea. 
He is as unconscious of his processes, even when origi- 
nally acquired with difficulty, as the athlete is of the 
play of his muscles. The mastery of technique is, 
indeed, necessary to the novice, but it is only the tuning 
of the instrument; conscious art must pass into the 
hand, the eye, the brain, the heart, and there be for- 
gotten. The dream, the idea, both in its substance 
and its handling, its constituting form and its technique, 
is, in the work of genius, instinctive; unless it be so, 
it is flawed and incomplete. Art is a perfect principle 
of control only when it thus operates, as rhythm does, 
like a law of nature, from which, in fact, it is not to be 
distinguished; for it is that secret law of harmony un- 
veiled in man’s nature.” 
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The Ukrainian “Duma” 


FLORANCE RANDAL LIVESAY and PAUL CRATH 


HE difference between the “‘Duma’’ (Douma) 
and other Ukrainian songs lies in the construc- 
tion of the verses, in which scansion and rhythm 

play a more important part than rhyme; often the 
same rhyme occurs four times in verses immediately 
following; sometimes a line remains unrhymed. The 
metre, too, is extremely varied, but this adds beauty 
to the song, bringing to the ear the sound of a moun- 
tainous stream which, falling over rocks, gives us here 
a cascade, here a swift current and there a still reach 
or a gently flowing brook. 

As an instance of this take the beginning of the 
Duma, “‘Storm on the Black Sea.” 


“Hai! look there on the Black Sea! 
See, perched on rock of white there 
Falcon, falcon, bright-eyed falcon! 
Plaintive cries it ever as it watches 
Shrieking as the sea it scans and watches, watches: 
From the Black Sea Evil comes, 
Something evil’s surely coming! 
O wave on wave opposing. 
Waves tossing, surging! 
The vessels of the gallant Cossacks 
Are broken—dashed into three parts.” 

The rhymes are as follows: Lines first and sixth; 
second and third; fourth, fifth, seventh, ninth and 
eleventh; eighth and tenth unrhymed. 

A peculiarity of the Duma is in its method of 
being sung; it is always accompanied by the kobza, 
bandoura, reya or lyra, couplet linked to couplet by 
music. It is given the name of ‘Thought’ because 
it is mainly intended to evoke in the brain of the 
hearer both thought and feeling. 

It is not without reason that the Ukrainian Duma 
is compared to the Greek Rhapsodes. From ancient 
days there was in the Ukraine a class of singers, like 
the Greek Rhapsodists, or the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers of Western Europe. In the courts of 
the Ukrainian Dukes before the Tartar invasion, 
we find such singers. Of one of these, the famous 
Boyan, we have a written testimony. The beautiful 
ballad of “‘ The Expedition of Ihor’s Regiment” against 
Polovtzi is the prototype of the Ukrainian Duma. 

As it was in the days of Dukes and Cossacks, so 
at the present time the singers or kobzars are mostly 
invalids or old men. A Cossack blinded in battle, 
or crippled, was forced by circumstances to take a 
kobza and go from place to place and sing to the people 
historical events or songs full of wisdom and moral 
teaching. 

Youth composed the songs of love, the Cossack 
songs were the creation of rough and hardy, boister- 
ous warriors—the Duma is the outflow in music of 
a mature people. From the age of the Hetmans 
when these lays first appeared, up to the present, 
they have always been varied—historical, political, 
social, moral, religious—and occasionally humorous. 
In the age of the Hetmans, dumy of religious and 
moral character were probably sung, and when the 
historical period ended, Dumy of this kind greatly 
flourished. Such are the “Duma of rich and poor 
Lazar,” ‘““Duma of Pochayiv Holy Virgin.” ‘‘The 


Duma of Truth and Iniquity” has a social character: 


“Nema v sviti pravdy 
Ravai ne ziskaty,— 
Pochala ne npavda 
V sviti panouvaty.” 


(There is no truth; truth cannot be found; iniquity has become 
ruler of the world.) 


Among the humorous Dumy may be mentioned 
“The Dumz of the Priest’’: a village priest wishing to 
rob Kirilo, a rich peasant, killed a goat and clothed 
himself in its skin. But God punished him by chang- 
ing him into the animal he represented. In “The 
Duma of Chechitochka” the mother-in-law is the butt 
of the rhymester, as in every age and country. She 
goes to visit in turn each of her three daughters, but 
the sons-in-law will not allow her to enter. “She, as 
a cat, gazed into the window.” In “The Duma of 
‘Potatoes’ ”’ a humorous account is given of the mis- 
fortunes which followed the ill-treatment of the 
Potato by the women of Galicia when it deserted the 
country in revenge. A prayer for its return is in- 
cluded. 

Reverting to the Historical Songs, the Duma of 
Baida or Bighda was composed by the kobzars when 
Duke Dmitro Vishnevetzky, the glorious organizer 
of the Zaporogian stronghold, “Sitch,” and the defender 
of the Eastern frontier, perished in Turkey. 

The Ukraine suffered terribly from the Tartar in- 
vasions, when thousands were taken as captives and 
became slaves. Of this period are ““The Escape of 
the Three Brothers from Aziv,” ‘“Marusya Bohus- 
lavka,” ‘““The Escape of Hetman Samilyo Keashka,” 
and so on. 

“Then,” cried the kobzar; “then Samilyo Keashka 
dragged Alkhan Pasha from his bed, cut him in three 
pieces and threw him into the Black Sea! . His 
glory will never perish, never decline; his name will 
remain famous among the Cossacks, among brothers 


and friends, among knights and chevaliers, among 
good comrades!” (Ramband.) 


The Cossacks invaded Turkey to revenge the de- 
struction of Turk and Tartar in Ukraina, and to free 
the captives, and again the kobzars sang, perhaps, 
the Duma of the “Storm on the Black Sea,’’ quoted 
above. 

Morozenko of glorious memory, fell on the steppes 
in battle with the Tartars and his death was wept 
in the Duma bearing hisname. The Hetman Savrewha 
was crucified in Roumania and with that news, the 
strings of the kobzars swept the Ukraine, calling for 
revenge. In a word, all great deeds of hetmans and 
national heroes were recorded by kobzars in the Duma; 
composed, but never written down, each generation 


carrying on the tradition. 
When there were no newspapers in the Ukraine, 


the kobzars became itinerant news-carriers and they 
took a very important part in the political life of the 
country. When Bohdan Khmelnitzky began the 
Revolution of 1648, he sent to the Ukraine from the 
Zaporogie, a large squad of..kobzars; these were 
distributed throughout the country and stirred up 
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the people, urging them to join the hetman in revolt. 
The age of Khmelnitchina gave us many political 
Dumas: “‘Khmelnitzky and Barabash,” “The Battle 
of the Yellow Waters,” “‘The Battle of Berestechko,” 
“Death of Khmelnitzky,” and others. 

The kobzars were not only the emissaries of the 
hetmans; they were independent critics of the latter 
as well. For instance in the Duma of “ Ukraina after 
the Beala-Tzverka Peace Treaty,” they sang: 

“Hail is it right, is it good 
What our hetman Khmelnitzky has done 


When he made the peace treaty 
With the Poles, powerful pans,* in Beala-Tzverka? 


Father Zinov of Chiherin 

Why art thou so angry with us 

That thou sentest such an invasion on us? 

Now is no freedom anywhere. 

Poles, powerful nobles, have taken the keys 

The keys of our houses from us 

And become as husbands in our homes.” 

Or, when Khmelnitzky called to the Ukraine the 

Tartars, to help him against the Poles, and they did 
but plunder his land, the kobzars cried: 


“Ukraina is sad for that she has no place to dwell in— 
The Orda trampled the little children with their steeds, 
By the Horde were the old people carried away 
The rest flung they into slavery. 


Who will take Ukraine under its wing in so evil an hour? 
Her land is torn in two, 

Her children are broken in four parts, 

Her visage is darkened; she is wan 

Because of the evil deeds of the Tartars. . 

Ah, Khmelnitzky, let the first bullet not miss thee!” 


In the time of Peter the Great and the Hetman 
Mazeppa, many political Dumy were composed. 
Kobzars loyal to the Tzar’s party called the hetman, 
“The Dog Mazeppa.” Others wept for the lost free- 
dom, the Ukraine having passed under Russian 
dominion, and saw the peril of the Ukrainian democracy. 
So in “Tchika’’; ““O woeful fate for unhappy Tchika, 
nest by the road left desolate.” 

The destruction of “Sitch” (Seech) in 1775, brought 
to an end the Cossacks’ freedom and was marked in 
the Ukraine by many historical Dumy and songs. 
From the time of Mazeppa, more historical songs 
appear; they differ from the Duma proper in that 
they are light, short, and with more elaborated music. 

With the introduction of the feudal system 
“Ukraina slept, covered herself with weeds, grew mouldy— 

In pools and swamps her heart rotted, 
Serpents were admitted into the cool hollows.” 
(Sherchenko. ) 

Now the kobzars became poor beggars, who at the 
yearly yarmarkas or roadside fairs, or on the steps of 
monasteries and churches, cried for relief, asking alms, 
The kobzars and bandouras, light, sonorous, of many 
strings, almost disappeared, being replaced by poor 
reyaorlyra. From the latter word comes the “lyrnik,”’ 
who has replaced the kobzar. 

The regeneration of historical and political songs 
began in 1900, with the revolution in the Ukraine. 
The Dumy were not sung but were given to the people 
by the press. Typical of these is one dealing with 
Duke Oblensky, when he quelled a riot of hungry 
villagers in 1902. 

Many of the Dumy have been collected by ethno- 
graphers and saved for posterity. If these, with the 
historical songs, could be put in chronological order 

* Pans—Nobles. 
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they would give us a vivid and picturesque description 
of Ukrainian history. Very little of the music of the 
Dumy remains, however, and no one can tell how these 
should be sung. In this connection it is of interest to 
mention the work of Mr. Hnat Khotkevich, the 
modern Ukrainian writer and well-known kobzar of 
the old style. He has been trying to resurrect the 
kobzar and his music and gathered a few of the last of 
them together and gave concerts before the war through- 
out the Ukraine. His tour of Galicia in 1907 is 
remembered by many with the keenest appreciation. 
The following is a translation of one of his poems — 
“The Bandourist of Today”’: 


Blind and poor, 

With a wretched hralo on his back, 
Timidly he walks 

Behind the small leader, 
Playing on the bandoura. 

He visits yard by yard 

And strumming on the strings 
He sings psalms of ‘“‘Lazar.” 
“Look thou, Kobzar! play me 
Song of Peedkova or Somko 
Of Khmel or Doroshenko 

And formidable Sirko.” 

“No, no, I don’t know those! If you want, 
I'll play you ‘Misfortune of Priest’s Wife.’ 
Would you hear ‘Khoma and Yarema’ and ‘Skovoroda,’ 
Or how Chichitochka went 
To visit her sons-in-law? 

Or ‘Mischanka’ or ‘Dvorianka?’ 
These Dumy I’ll play any time you say.” 

“Play what thou canst, or these thy songs 
Will vanish as the fog. 

Play, blind lyrnik, play 
Thou, last of the Kobzars!” 


All the names given in the second stanza are those of 
Ukrainian heroes of historical Dumy forgotten by the 
kobzar or bandourist nowadays. These know only 
songs which would interest ignorant peasants. 

As one must husband space mention is purposely 
omitted of the social Dumy, evoked by the Polonization 
of the Ukrainian ruling class, of which ‘Sava Chaly”’ 
is a good example. In its place is given an illustration 
of modern Ukrainian poetry, ‘‘The Call,” a song 
written to waltz music by Mikhaylo Staritzky, the 
Ukrainian actor and dramatist. 


Oh, God, what a moonlight night! 

One could find needles here, spilled on the ground, 
Come out, Sweetheart, tired with thy toil, 
Though for a moment, come thou to the woods. 
Under {Kalina we will sit, we two— 

(Ah, then I am a Pan over all Pans! . . .) 
And see, my little Fish, like silver wave 

The white fog rolling on there in the fields. 
Moon-rays are strewn through all the charmed wood— 
Is’t bound by Thought or Sleep? 

There on the thin, tall aspen tree 

Leaves tremble tenderly. 

Immeasurably heaven is sown with stars 

Ah, it is God's beauty! 

Stars, too, the pearly dews all glistening 
Beneath the poplar trees. 

Fear not, thou shalt not wet 

Thy little feet in the cool dews, 

For I myself shall bear thee in my arms 

Unto thy hut, dear faithful one. 

Fear not, my Swan, the night’s chill breath; 
Here it is warm — no wind, no cloud. 

I'll press thee to my heart which glows 

Like to a charcoal he. re 

Fear not! No bening ears 

Shall mark thy whispered word. 

By night they're holden all 

And bound by sleep. 

No rustle in this wood. 

Tired out with toil they sleep, thine enemies. 
Their laugh affrights us not ‘ 

Love’s moment, is’t a sin for us, 

Harmed by accursed fortune? 


¢ Kalina. 


The Cranberry. 
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Selected Poems (Golden Treasury Series), Thomas 
Hardy, The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

Cat’s Cradle, H. Stanley Haskins, Sherman French 
& Co., Boston. 

Collected Poems, John Hay, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Collected Poems, John Russel Hayes, The Biddle 
Press, Philadelphia. 


George H. 


A. B. 
The Four 


Dutton & 


Gai Saber, Maurice Hewlett, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

To-Morrow’s Road and Later Poems, Gertrude M. 
Hort, Thomas B. Mosher, Portland. 

A Hidden Well, Louis How, Sherman French & Co., 
Boston. 

The Little God, Katherine Howard, Sherman French 
& Co., Boston. 

The Hoosier Book of Riley Verse, collected and 
arranged by Hewitt Hanson Howland, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Californians, Robinson Jeffers, The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Poems of War and Peace, Robert Underwood John- 
son, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Riders of the Stars, Henry Herbert Knibbs, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The Story of the Elusis, Louis V. Ledoux, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Ballads of Battle, Corporal Joseph Lee, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 

Men, Women and Ghosts, Amy Lowell, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

The Book of Sorrow, Andrew Macphail, Oxford 
University Press, New York. 

Heart Songs and Home Songs, Denis A. McCarthy, 
Little Brown & Co., Boston. 

Swords for Life, lrene B. McLeod, B. W. Huebsch, 
New York. 

The Great Valley, Edgar Lee Masters, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Winifred Maynard, The Book of, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

The Night Court and Other Verse, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, The Century Co., N. Y 

The New Poetry, An Anthology, Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson, The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Friendship and Other Poems, B. D. Nadal, Robert 
J. Shores, New York. 

The Golden Threshold, Sarojini Naidu, Introduction 
by Arthur Symons, John Lane Co., New York. 

The Quest, John G. Neihardt, The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

The Witch of Endor, Robert W. Norwood, George 
H. Doran Co., New York. 

War and Laughter, James Oppenheim, The Century 
Co., New York. 

Harvest-Moon, Josephine Preston Peabody, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Andvari’s Ring, Arthur Peterson, G. P. 
Sons, New York. 

Collected Poems, Arthur Peterson, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

Jordan’ Farms, Frederick Erastus Pierce, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 

The Glory of Toil, Edna Dean Proctor, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston... 

Mothers and Men, Horald Trowsbridge Pulsifer, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Vie de Bordeaux, Pitts Sanborn, Nicholas L. Brown, 
Philadelphia. 

Tragedies, Arthur Symons, John Lane Co., New York. 

Tristan and Iseult, Arthur Symons, Brentano's, 
New York. 

Fruit Gathering, Rabindranath Tagore, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Love Songs of Emile Verhaeren, translated by F. S. 
Glint, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The Testament of William Windune, James H. 
Wallis, Yale University Press, New Haven. 
Responsibilities, William Butler Yeats, The Mac- 

millan Co., New York. 


Putnam’s 











THE STRATFORD JOURNAL 


A FORUM OF CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 


Editor: WILLIAM S. BRAITHWAITE 
Associate Editor: HENRY T. SCHNITTKIND 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF ITS KIND IN THIS COUNTRY 


BECAUSE 


I. Each issue contains translations of the best contemporary foreign short 
stories. 








II. Each issue contains the most significant one-act plays written at the 
present time — both original and translated. 


III. The best present-day poetry of Europe and America is published in 
The Stratford Journal. 


IV. In each issue are published a number of essays covering every phase 
of human thought, in every country under the sun. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY.—Each issue of The Stratford Journal is not a magazine, but A BOOK. 
Price, 75 cents an issue; $3.00 a year. 


TO READERS OF THE POETRY REVIEW.—For $1.00 we will send The Stratford Journal for six months. 
Send us your trial subscription to-day. 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY - - 32 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON 











THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE 


Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


The Fourth Annual issue of this standard volume in contemporary American Poetry, THE ANTHOLOGY OF MAGA- 
ZINE VERSE FOR 1916, AND YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY, selected and edited by William Stanley 
Braithwaite, will be published by Laurence J. Gomme early in November. The Price is $1.50. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s Annual volume has become a necessity to every reader who wishes to know what contribution our 
country is making to the world’s imaginative literature. It is the standard colume in England and American contemporary 
verse. 


The Year Book Features, which have been found so valuable to the reader in previous issues, have been done with parti- 
cular care in the 1916 volume. They are as follows: 


(1) A valuable reference index by author, of all the important poems, the periodicals in which they appeared and date 
of appearance. 


(2) AQ list of the important critical articles and reviews published in America Quarterlies, Monthlies, Weeklies, and 
daily publications of poets and poetry, with authors and dates. 
(3) Acritical summary of the fifteen most notable books of poems issued during the year. 


(4) The title, author, publisher, and = of all books of poems published during the year and of all works in biogra- 
phical, critical or easy form, which treats of poets and poetry. 


The volume has a convenient index which makes the contents of practical value to librarians and students, and of easy 
and suggestive reference to the general reader. 

The very marked increase of interest in poetry shown by the American people during the past decade to a considerable 
extent has been due to the patience, pertinacity and idealism with which Mr. Braithwaite has made it his business to collect, 
appraise and send on their way the best poems written by contemporary singers.—Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Braithwaite has been the true protagonist of poetry. . . . Hehas worked quietly and steadly for twelve years 
to gain a hearing for American poets. The result has been the revolution in poetic standards. ‘ 

Dorothea Lawrence Mann, New York "ening Sun. 

The new edition of the 1914 issue of the Anthology is now available, as well as the 1915 issue. Price $1.50 each. The 


1913 issue is now entirely out of print. In order, however, to enable those who wish to complete their sets, to do so, a new 
edition is in preparation and will be published in January. 


Send orders, accompanied by check or money order, to 


The Poetry Review Company 


12 CHAUNCEY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 























THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
POET SERIES 








The Poetry Review Publishing Company begs to announce that it 
has postponed to January 1, 1917, the publication of its series of critical 
studies of the leading contemporary American poets. 

Each volume will contain a short sketch of the poet’s life, a thorough 
interpretation of his art, a complete list of his works, and a selected 
bibliography relating to the poet and his work. 

Each volume will contain on the cover a portrait of the author, 
with his autograph in facsimile. 

The first series will contain twelve volumes, will be issued at monthly 
intervals, and will be completed by January 1, 1918. 

The following poets are the subjects of the first series:— 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH AMY LOWELL 
BLISS CARMAN RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY ROBERT FROST 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY JAMES OPPENHEIM 
GEORGE STERLING PERCY MACKAYE 


The first volume—Edwin Arlington Robinson, by William Stanley 
Braithwaite—will be issued in January. 

The price per volume is fifty cents—the series of twelve volumes may 
be subscribed for five dollars, payable in advance. Checks or money 
orders for single volumes or the series should be made payable to The 
Poetry Review Company. 


To insure delivery send check or money order now to 


THE POETRY REVIEW COMPANY 


12 Chauncy Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


























THE TALES 


=) 


LORD DUNSANY 


John Moreton Drax Plunkett, 18th Baron Dunsany 


The Tales of Lord Dunsany presented in the six 
volumes listed in this announcement constitute in many 
respects the most notable recent contribution to English 
literature. 

Combining fancy and imagination the author has 
created a cosmos of his own with no more definite bound 
than the ‘Edge of the World.”’ For it have been evolved 
gods and godesses with a mythology entirely their own. 
In remote corners dwell the gnomes with their hoards of 
precious stones, fairies, giants, dragons, centaurs, en- 
chanted castles and all the accompaniment of fabulous 
lore. To miniaretted cities of an orient as exotic as boast 
the story tellers of the Arabian Nights the reader journeys 
over Southern Seas, sailed by the orthodox pirates of 
romance or drifting down some marvelous river ap- 
proaches in the glow of a tropic sunset. From place to 
place we make our way on the lurching camels of the 
caravans, steeped in the atmosphere of the East, its 
wisdom and its wealth of florid legend; or we follow the 
fortunes of some bold adventurer like Thangobrind, the 
jeweler; or ‘‘Tom of the Roads,”’ whose soul could find no 
rest; or of Captain Shard, the pirate captain, who looted 
the Seacoast City of Bombashana. 

The above barely outlines the setting Lord Dunsany 
provides for his stories. It gives no hint of their individual 
interest and power, their weird charm and their particular 
capacity to detach the reader's thought from accustomed 
surroundings. 


THE GODS OF PEGANA 


Wherein the author creates his fabulous world and 
the mythology of his gods. 
8 full page illustrations by Sime. 

Net $1.50 


TIME AND THE GODS 
The gods themselves are not impervious to time 
and herein is recounted the struggle between the 
two. 


10 full page illustrations by Sime. 
Net $1.50 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 


Now come the demi-gods and heroes, marching 
hosts and the clash of steel. 
10 full page illustrations by Sime. 

Net $1.50 


A DREAMER’S TALE 


The splendor and sensuous mystery of a fabulous 
Orient passes in review, interspersed with tales in 
more familiar setting, but of no less marvelous 
conception. 
10 full page illustrations by Sime. 

Net $1.50 


THE BOOK OF WONDER 


The Gods of Pegana still sway the world but herein 
we follow the fortunes of its lesser denizens, cen- 
taurs, gnomes, goblins, etc. The famous pirate 
Shard sails into sight. 
10 full page illustrations by Sime. 

Net $1.50 


THE LAST BOOK OF WONDER 
Now published for the first time. Lord Dunsany 
has written a special preface for American readers. 
The author's growing power is fully evidenced in 
this volume. A collection of tales in his familiar 
style wherein reappear some old characters and 
many new ones. 


6 full page illustrations by Sime. Net $1.50 
GIFT EDITION 


The above six volumes bound in white parchment, 
leather labels, Fabriano sides, gold stamps, boxed. 
Ready November 20th. Net $8.50 


JOHN W. LUCE and COMPANY 
208 Summer Street BOSTON 


Early Reviews of English Poets 


Edited with an Introduction by 
JOHN LOUIS HANEY, Ph. D. 


A standard book that should be on the shelves of every 
poetry lover. The Regular Edition in red buckram, gilt 
top, at $1.20, net, postage extra, is an attractive volume. 
The Library Edition, limited to 300 numbered copies, 
bound in green boards with paper labels, at $2.00, net, 
makes a handsome and most acceptable gift-book. Either 
edition may be ordered on approval, subject to return if 
not entirely satisfactory. 


Let us send you further particulars. 


THE EGERTON PRESS 
934 North 11th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The Son of Merope ax« Other Poems 


By Antoinette De Coursey Patterson 
Boards, 12mo, $1.25 


A new book of poems by this gifted author, 
showing the same polished style; idealistic, 
poetic and delicate in conception, combining 
to charm the mind and the ear. 


H. W. FISHER & CO. 
1629 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The American People appreciate Poetry—they like 
LILIES OF THE VALLEY 


“Book of charming verse."’"— Boston Globe. 


9 artistic illustrations. $1.00 net. 


THE SON OF MAN 


“The story of Christ in blank verse—a life-story which is itself a 
moving drama.'’— Boston Transcript. 


16 appropriate illustrations. $1.25 net. 
By Percival W. Wells. 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wantagh, N. Y. 














The Art of Versification 


By J. Berg Esenwein and Mary Eleanor Roberts 

The most complete, practical and helpful working 
handbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 

Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we 
claim for it. 


Edwin Markham says: ‘There is no better book than this one for 
those who wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be both born 
and made; this book will help to make him.” 


Cloth, XII+ 310 pp. Uniform with the Writer’s Library. 
Postpaid $1.62. 
Write today for Table of Contents and Opinions of 
Successful Writers. 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield, Mass. 

















To You—Our Friends 


It has often been said that at least 25,000 subscribers are necessary to lock the 
door to the Bankruptcy Court for Magazines. The New Republic in a recent amaz- 
ingly candid report to the public stated that it started in November, 1914, with 875 
subscribers at an excess cost to them of $21 per subscriber. In January, 1915, with 
2,500 circulation, the loss per subscriber was $18. Since then the record of The New 
Republic has been: 


Deficit per 

Date Circulation Subscriber 
Frere. IGUG. .. ccccccccccveds 4,000 $15 
De MI ae uke dkkw nace ees 6,000 11 
September, 1915 .............. 9,000 9 
EG GS env an vaavadonds 13,000 7 
eB is ode Mennnetames 17,000 3 


In other words, if the circulation of 17,000 was to remain stationary The New Republic 
would be run at a loss of $51,000 per year. 

The Poetry Review has happily no such story to relate to its interested friends. 
With a circulation of 3,000, after five months in a necessarily limited field, its deficit 
per subscriber is about twenty cents—a truly splendid record. This we have accom- 
plished despite the fact that from the time estimates were received from our printer 
in April, until the first printing of the magazine in May, the price of the paper stock 
advanced 80%, and is now 118% higher than the price of paper upon which we based 
our subscription price of $1.00. Although every contributor to The Poetry Review 
has been paid, it has been with the feeling that they deserved better at our pens. 
Our hope and desire—both happily assuming Reality—to make The Poetry Review 
a self-sustaining, unsubsidized magazine, can only be fulfilled by our friends who have 
transmuted friendship into that open seseme of all magazine success—the subscription. 
If every one of our subscribers would secure a new subscriber now, and if every news- 
stand reader would become a subscriber, The Poetry Review would be placed upon a 
solid, self-sustaining pecuniary foundation. 

Won't you help us by filling and mailing the following subscription blank? 














©0660 @ Cut out along this line and mail today to The Poetry Review, 12 Chauncy Street, Cambridge, Mass. @ © @ © © © 





I enclose One Dollar (or a check made payable to The 


Poetry Review) for a year’s Subscription to The Poetry 
Review. 


Name sees 


Address ssh nhac ipl lila 

















“That rare thing, A Piece of Genuine Literature,” is the way the London Times 
summarizes a long and enthusiastic review of 


THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY, by Paul Claudel 


as translated from his “‘L’Annonce Faite 4 Marie,” by Louise Morgan Sill. (Price, $1.50 net, post- 
paid.) Such translations furnish the means by which in America, as in France and in Germany 
before the war, readers of no mean discrimination will rank Paul Claudel “among the small company 
of the really great.” 


THE TESTAMENT OF WILLIAM WINDUNE and OTHER POEMS 
By J. H. WALLIS 


“Mr. Wallis has added an individual and new note to contemporary American poetry.’”—William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 








JORDAN FARMS, An Epic in Homespun, by Frederick E. Pierce 


Deals with the everyday life of the New England farmer. Like all of Mr. Pierce’s poetry it is deep 
and sincere in emotion and thoughtful—intellectually satisfying—beside. In the words of the poet’s 
prelude: “Let him who loves a stern and simple tale, 

Told simply of stern simple lives, give ear.”’ 


Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 





A Complete Catalogue of Publications will be sent upon request 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
209 Elm Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


280 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE CONTEMPORARY SERIES 





IMAGES — OLD AND NEW 
By Richard Aldington 


The only volume of verse by one of the most important contempo- 
rary poets. 

‘Richard Aldington is almost at the head of the Imagist school.’’ — 
Baltimore News. 

“Here is a style like a sword-blade, bright, keen, nervous, and never 
exuberant. . . .There are at least a dozen poets in this country 
who could not do better than to keep a copy of Images on their 
shelves for constant reference and comparison.’’— John Gould 
Fletcher in Poetry. 


FIVE MEN AND POMPEY 
By Stephen Vincent Benet 


A series of dramatic portraits, being moments in the lives of Sertorius, 
Lucullus, Cicero, Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey, outlining the drama 
of the Republic’s fall. 

‘These dramatic monologs are an excellent idea, and Mr. Benet has 
worked them out in surprisingly attractive manner.’’ — Springfield 
Union. 

“The Love Song of Lucullus is really beautiful and Mr. Benet’s 
volume would be worth reading for that one thing alone.’’ — Los 
Angeles Graphic. 


LAODICE AND DANAE 

By Gordon Bottomley 
Play in one act in verse by the author of Chambers of Imagery, The 
Riding to Lithend, etc. 
“It is invested with that subtle beauty and depth of insight that long 
ago was recognized as a principal part of Mr. Bottomley’s talent.” 
— Springfield Union. 
“There is no better poetic dramatist in England today than Mr. 
Bottomley. .. The final scene between Laodice and Danae has a 
cold, beautiful kind of terror." — Poetry Reviewfof America. 


To be issued in 


THE ENGLISH TONGUE 

By Lewis Worthington Smith 
War a a group of inspiring and fiery lyrics of the modern 
ballad type. 


“His verse is vigorous and clear cut in form and moving with force 
and imagery."’ — Boston Transcript. 


“It is a great joy to hear the ring of a voice actually saying something 
at a time when we have been so tolerant that good and ill have lost 
their meaning for most men of letters."’ — Alfred Noyes. 


HORIZONS 

By Robert Alden Sanborn 
A first volume of poems in which many critics see unmistakable 
signs of genius. 
‘There are exquisite cadences, impressionistic pictures, touches of 
the bizarre and audacious, and also poems, especially relating to 
childhood, which are full of tenderness and that understanding of 


= inexplicable which only a poet may possess." — St. Paul Pioneer 
ress. 


‘Such pure essence of poetry as this shows . . . convinces me that 
there is a true and fine poet to be reckoned with here."’ — William 
Stanley Braithwaite in Boston Transcript. 


THE TRAGEDY 
By Gilbert Moyle 


A fantasy in verse by the author of The Long Way, in four short acts, 

a prolog and epilog. 

“T have read the book with much pleaure.’"’"— John Masefield. 

ae story is told in verse of simplicity and charm.’ — Los Angeles 
imes. 


November 





JUDGMENT 


By Amelia J. Burr 


Play in one act in verse by the author of The Roadside Fire. A 
poignant tragedy of Salem witchcraft days, full of the fire and 
emotion which have distinguished Miss Burr's verse. 


THE HOMECOMING 

By Paul Eldridge 
Two one-act plays of the Great War. The Homecoming shows the 
victorious soldier on his return home confronted by the real enemy, 
the landlord. The Peacemakers isa comedyof a New York munitions 
maker who is prominent in peace societies. 


Each volume is about five by seven inches in size, printed on heavy antique paper, and bound with a colored wrapper over boards, in a format 
popular in Europe and Latin-America, but which has never been adequately adapted for sale in the United States. A different colored 
wrapper has been used for each volume, and the covers are ornamented with designs by Elihu Vedder, J. Randolph Brown, J. Ruelas, Count 
F. von Bayros, and others. Send for complete descriptive catalog. Price 60 cents each at all booksellers. Postage extra. 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY Publishers CORNHILL, BOSTON 














